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In nine cases over 10 per cent of the total expenditures was 
made for insurance premiums, the figures in two instances run- 
ning as high as 13.1 per cent. These families the author denomi- 
nates "insurance mad." At the other extreme stand the 26 
families who carried no insurance wliatever, and who for the most 
part were shiftless and improvident. 

In comparing results with those of prior investigators, the author 
is confronted with the difficulties of varying conditions and stand- 
ards, especially as between this country and Europe. Detailed 
comparisons are presented, however, with Rowntree's study of 
poverty in the English town of York, and with the several studies 
made by the United States Department of Labor, as published in 
its Eighteenth Annual Report. In the latter comparison the 
analogies run exceedingly close. As the studies of the Department 
of Labor were both extensive and intensive, it would seem that 
these two methods of investigation produce much the same results. 

The final paragraph is devoted to the estimate of a "fair living 
wage" for a New York family of five. Assuming S6 a week as the 
necessary food minimum for such a family, and considering it to 
be 43.4 per cent of the total expenditures, we have $720, or approxi- 
mately $14 a week. To this the author adds a surplus, to pro- 
vide against the future, and concludes that a workingman's living- 
wage in New York City should average from $800 to $900 a year. 

The book, finally, is open to all the attacks that may be made on 
any personal and necessarily arbitrary study; but that accuracy 
and fairness is aimed at throughout is apparent, and many criti- 
cisms are taken up and answered in advance. Here are the results 
in detail of an unusually laborious and careful study; to the socio- 
logical alchemist they will prove most valuable. 

Julius H. Pakmelee. 
Yale University. 

(New Haven, Conn.) 

Gold, Prices and Wages Under the Greenback Standard. By Wesley 
C. Mitchell. University of California Publications in 
Economics. Vol. I. (Berkeley: The University Press, 1908. 
Pp. 627.) 

This volume of Dr. Mitchell's is a continuation of studies 
already begun by the author in A History of the Greenbacks — 
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1862-1865, published in 1903. It contains five chapters of text 
covering a total of 283 pages (with the included statistics), the 
remainder of the book being given over to elaborate statistical 
tables showing rates of wages, relative prices, etc. A consider- 
able part of this latter material was published in a slightly differ- 
ent form in his previous book. The present work, with the 
changes in the form of its material, has been prepared with the 
support of the Carnegie Institution. 

Dr. Mitchell describes his volume as "the statistical apparatus 
of a book still to be written," the chapters of the text being 
intended merely to expound the nature of the figures and the 
modes of getting the results. The bulk of the work is based on the 
data regarding prices and wages in the United States published 
in volume xx of the Tenth Census and on the "exhibits" of the 
Aldrich report on prices and wages, used as the basis for tables of 
relative prices and relative wages compiled under the direction of 
Dr. Roland P. Falkner. Dr. Mitchell gives as his reasons for 
reworking this latter material "that Professor Falkner did not use 
the price quotations for April, July and October, or the wage 
quotations for July and that his methods have been shown by 
several critics to be seriously at fault." 

Properly to estimate the value of Dr. Mitchell's work will require 
an extensive period of use and comparison. He gives assurance 
in his preface that "great care has been exercised to guard against 
error and every stage of the work has passed through the hands 
of at least two computers." This is doubtless true, and the 
appearance of the tables, their mode of construction, and the 
evident care used in choosing data and making comparisons gives 
further assurance that the work has been painstaking and scien- 
tific not only in its mathematical detail but also in its mode of 
procedure and organization. The question how far the mathe- 
matical methods employed in averaging and other processes will 
prove an advance over the system heretofore used in handling 
these same statistics is a matter upon which opinions may differ 
and on which no final judgment can be expressed without very 
full comparison of the data in each class of figures employed. 

Although, as has been stated. Dr. Mitchell has modestly de- 
scribed his book as the "statistical apparatus of a book still to be 
written;" perusal of his pages shows that it is not only this but, 
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in places, certainly, considerably more. Interesting suggestions 
are found in it and the author is undoubtedly right in intimating 
in his closing paragraph that his tables "suggest more problems 
than they solve." This, however, points to a manifest defect in 
his work. Much of his comment upon statistical matter is so 
obvious that it might, indeed should, have been omitted, if the 
book was intended (as it evidently is) for the professional econo- 
mist and statistician. For the popular reader, a wholly different 
style of treatment and mode of presentation of results would of 
course have had to be employed. Dr. Mitchell could unquestion- 
ably have condensed and thereby improved his volume in many 
serious and important respects, or, better still, could have pre- 
sented the statistics and those only (with their absolutely necessary 
explanations) in an independent volume, reserving to another a 
condensed and more pointed exposition of conclusions. But this 
should not be allowed to count too seriously in weighing the genu- 
ine value of what the author has accomplished. It is not too much 
to say that, taking the present volume with his earlier contribu- 
tion, he has done the most satisfactory piece of work on the history 
of the greenbacks and their effects that has yet appeared, and in 
the course of so doing has contributed something to the process 
of putting American price statistics upon a rather better basis. 

H. Parkeh. Willis. 
Washington, D. C. 

Money and Credit Instruments in Their Relation to General Prices. 
By E. W. Kemmerer. Cornell Studies in History and 
Political Science. Vol. I. (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1907. Pp. 160. $1.25.) 

Dr. Kemmerer's work was originally intended as a thesis sub- 
mitted in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and 
is a discussion of the fundamentals In the theory of money and 
prices. It consists of two "books" each containing eight chapters 
and followed by a bibliography including books and magazine 
articles consulted in the preparation of the study. The reasoning 
in the first book is essentially abstract, assuming a hypothetic 
society with certain supposititious conditions, which are analyzed 
in part by the use of mathematical and semi-mathematical methods. 



